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Macaulay, his own brief sketches may seem to
many readers rather slight, but they go deep, are
bold and lifelike, and at the same time remarkably
careful, both of the letter and the spirit of truth.
One of the most lively and sparkling of these
brief works is that on Edward Gibbon. Unlike the
great historian in his celebrated Autobiography,
Bagehot has condescended to represent a human
being. He has exhumed the man from his rhetoric
and found below the ruins of the Roman Empire
the comedy of a comfortable existence.9 In " Lady
Mary Wortley Montagu" he has with singular
delicacy distilled a comedy equally brilliant, and
a sketch only slightly less complete, from a long
and gossipy correspondence. But perhaps the
most remarkable members of Bagehot's gallery are
his bores. Never were dull men made so enter-
taining. Never was stupidity so subtly and in-
geniously explained. " Sir Robert Peel," " Sir
George Cornewall Lewis," and the passages on
Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, in " Bolingbroke
as a Statesman " are among the soundest and most
entertaining pages in Bagehot.
A biographer should above all be truthful, and
35 a matter of fact Bagehofs salient quality as a
thinker, and his greatest safeguard against the
characteristic dangers of after-dinner writing, is
undoubtedly what Arnold calls his cc concern for
the simple truth." That he should feel such concern
is rather remarkable, for no man loved cleverness
more, and it is possible to be almost infinitely clever,
if only one is content to be wrong. But Bagehot
was too much of a realist, hated moonshine too
intensely, ever to be satisfied with sparkling in a